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Jacfe=©'=lantern 

Anonymous 

In  the  pleasant  corn-field  all  the  summer  through, 
Such  a  funny  playmate  waited  long  for  you, 
Snugly  housed  and  hidden  where  the  gray  green 

leaves, 
Bending  close  together,  made  his  rustling  eaves. 

When  the  corn  was  gathered,   when   the   flowers 
were  dead, 

From  the  lonely  hillside  peered  his  golden  head. 

Now  at  last  behold  him,  with  his  open  face, 

Smiling  broad  and  cheery  in  the  darkest  place. 

Bear  him  forth  in  triumph,  through  the  autumn 
night, 

Jolly  Jack-o'-lantern  with  his  eyes  so  bright. 

Comic  little  fellow  come  to  make  you  fun, 

When  in  gray  November,  summer  sports  are  done. 
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SEND  IT  IN 

"If  you  have  a  bit  of  news, 

Send  it  in, 
Or  a  joke  that  will  amuse, 

Send  it  in; 
A  story  that  is  true, 
An  incident  that  is  new, 
We  want  to  hear  it  from  you — 

Send  it  in." 


If  the    elevator   to    success    is    not 
running,    take    the    stairs. — Selected. 


HISTORY  AND  TRADITIONS 

OF  OUR  SCHOOL 

By  Elizabeth  Childs,  J.  H.  S.  IV 

Every  September  students  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  New  England  enter 
the  Fitchburg  State  Normal  School  to 
study  and  to  be  trained  as  teachers.  It 
is  fitting  that  in  the  very  beginning  of 
their  course  they  learn  something 
about  the  origin  of  the  Normal  School, 
its  history,  and  its  traditions. 

In  1893  at  a  meeting  of  superin- 
tendents, certain  prominent  men, 
Joseph  G.  Edgerly,  Arthur  Lowe 
and  Joel  D.  Miller  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  new  training  school  for  teach- 
ers. They  then  presented  a  petition 
to  the  State  Board  of  Education  re- 
questing that  the  school  be  located  in 
Fitchburg.  Finally,  after  a  state  wide 
legislative  fight,  an  appropriation  was 
obtained  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Normal  School  in  Fitchburg. 

The  wisdom  of  establishing  such  a 
school  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  the 
Fitchburg  school  has  become  a  lead- 
ing Normal  School  in  the  state,  both 
in  the  quality  of  its  work  and  in  its 
progressive  outlook. 

The  State  Board  elected  John  G. 
Thompson,  A.  M.,  principal  in  1895, 
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and  the  school  was  opened  Sept.  11, 
1895.  A  class  of  forty-five  pupils, 
considerably  larger  than  anticipated, 
was  admitted.  One  has  only  to  look 
at  the  school  enrollment  to  see  how 
rapidly  the  school  has  grown  from 
that  beginning. 

For  years  Mr.  Thompson  worked 
untiringly  tor  our  school,  and  we  owe 
much  to  him  for  the  advantages  of- 
fered us  here  to-day. 

It  was  in  1897  that  the  lecture 
courses  and  the  first  graduation  exer- 
cises were  held.  In  1898  the  idea 
was  conceived  of  having  a  reception, 
given  by  the  juniors  and  faculty  to  the 
graduating  classes. 

In  1904  a  boarding  hall  and  dormi- 
tory was  opened.  That  dormitory  is 
now  known  as  Miller  Hall.  It  was 
during  this  year,  also,  that  the  follow- 
ing activities  were  started  to  make 
school  life  one  of  enjoyment  as  well 
as  one  of  profit:  social  gatherings  such 
as  Hallowee'  n  festivities,  class  socials, 
annual  reception  to  graduates,  sing 
outs,  class  day  exercises,  alumni  re- 
unions, outdoor  and  indoor  sports, 
and  the  system  of  visiting  industrial 
plants.  We  have  the  classes  of  yes- 
terday to  thank  for  these  customs  and 
events. 

In  1915  the  first  inter-class  regatta 
was  held  at  Whalom.  Every  June 
since  then  the  * 'Field  Day* '  and  class 
picnic  have  been  held  there. 

Every  year  has  seen  the  presenta- 
tion of  one  or  more  plays  by  Normal 
School  students.  In  1915,  1916,  and 
1917  unusual  interest  was  taken  in 
dramatics. 


The  class  of  1922  had  the  honor  of 
editing  the  first  class  book,  "The 
Saxifrage." 

In  June  1900  the  daisy  was  adopted 
as  the  school  flower  and  a  design  for 
a  school  pin  based  on  the  saxifrage  was 
also  adopted. 

Each  June  at  the  class-day  exer- 
cises, the  members  of  the  Senior  class 
march  by  a  rock,  which  each  member 
strikes  with  a  hammer,  the  last  blow 
breaking  the  stone  into  pieces.  This 
is  done  annually  as  a  symbol  of  the 
school  flower,  the  saxifrage,  which 
has  the  power  to  break  rocks. 

The  school  pin  is  a  circle  of  gold 
showing  a  conventionalized  blossom 
of  the  early  saxifrage  in  white,  with  a 
golden  wreath  of  the  leaves  of  the 
same  plant  encircling  it.  The  colors 
white  and  gold,  are  the  school  colors, 
chosen  by  the  first  class,  and  signify- 
ing wisdom,  inspiration,  purity  and 
perfection. 

The  early  saxifrage,  or  "rock 
breaker"  is  a  determined  little  flower 
and  will  push  itself  through  rocky 
crevices  to  gain  the  light  and  blossom 
forth  from  darkness  to  light.  Only 
a  timorous  hesitating  little  flower,  un- 
a'ded  except  by  the  power  that 
brought  it  here,  overcoming  difficul- 
ties in  its  growth,  it  breaks  asunder 
rocks  by  perseverance  and  gentleness. 
The  little  plant  is  a  moral  lesson  to 
us  all,  showing  us  what  we  can  do  by 
quiet  will  power. 

The   following  is  quoted   from  the 

foreword  of  the  class  book  of  1922: 

"We    ask  you   who   turn    its    leaves 

graciously  to  scan  the  flower  of  our 

Continued  on  page  11 


Editorials 


An  investment  in  knowledge  always  pays  the  best  interest 
— Franklin 


A  MESSAGE 

By  Torquato  Bazzinotti  '26 
My  first  impresson  of  the  school  as 
a  whole  was  very  favorable.  The 
types  of  students  and  the  way  they 
conducted  themselves  impressed  me. 
I  looked  forward  to  active  participa- 
tion in  school  activities. 

In  the  meeting  of  the  Men's  Ath- 
letic Association,  I  had  my  first  op- 
portunity to  observe  the  students  in 
action  as  a  body.  The  meeting  was 
very  noisy  from  the  start.  Several 
members  addressed  the  chair  simulta- 
neously, and  without  being  recog- 
nized, began  speaking,  arguing,  and 
nominating.  I  was  completely  taken 
by  surprise.  The  way  that  these 
young  men  conducted  themselves  at 
a  meeting,  presumably  governed  under 
parliamentary  law,  was  deplorable. 
Clique  voting  was  predominant,  nom- 
inations being  closed  after  one  nom- 
inee had  been  put  up".  Members 
argued  among  themselves  without  re- 
gard for  the  call  to  order  by  the  chair- 
man.     I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 


the  reason  for  the  disorder  was  be- 
cause the  meeting  consisted  wholly 
of  men,  and  that  they  were  rather  lax. 
This  feeling  was  soon  dispelled,  how- 
ever, for  at  the  Senior  Class  meeting 
at  which  both  women  and  men  were 
present,  the  chaos  exeeded  that  of  the 
Athletic  Meeting.  Here,  as  at  the 
other  meetings,  no  regard  was  given 
the  chair.  Furthermore,  the  chair 
was  powerless  to  settle  some  of  the 
disputes,  since  a  constitution  by 
which  all  meetings — especially  those 
in  a  Democracy — are  governed,  was 
lacking. 

As  men  and  women,  some  of 
whom  already  participate  in  making 
the  laws  of  our  government,  we 
should  endeavor  to  conduct  our  future 
meetings  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
ourselves  better  citizens.  As  teachers 
of  future  citizens  we  have  no  right  to 
do  otherwise.  The  purpose  of  this 
plea  is  to  encourage,  through  con- 
structive criticism,  more  interest  in 
the  right  way  of  conducting  a  meet- 
ing. 
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NOT  DEBATABLE 
Perhaps  no  organization  connected 
with  the  school  is  showing  more  en- 
thusiasm in  its  work  for  the  year  than 
the  debating  council.  It  is  making  and 
beginning  to  execute  well  constructed 
plans  for  the    debating    season.      Al- 
ready every  class    divison,    under  the 
guidance  of  the  council,  has  elected  a 
team  to    represent  it    in    competition 
with  some  other  division.      In   many 
cases  whole    divisions    are    collecting 
material,    giving  advice,   and  working 
in  general  for  the  good  of  their  teams. 
The  question   may    well  be  asked: 
What  can  we  get  from  this  debating 
organization?      The  most  obvious  an- 
swer to  this  question  is  that  many  of 
us  will  get  training  and  experience  in 
constructive  argument.      The  rest  ot 
us  will   have  the  opportunity  of  judg_ 
ing  by  comparison    whether  our  own 
process  of  arguing  is  logical  or  slip- 
shod. 

Indirectly  we  hope  to  develop  good 
sportsmanship.  Just  as  basket-ball  is 
played  for  the  joy  of  the  game,  so  the 
debating  game  may  be  played.  We 
hope  to  get  for  each  sectional  team 
the  co-operation  of  every  member 
of  its  section.  We  hope  to  get  the 
friendliest  of  rivalry  when  section  is 
pitted  against  section  in  debate. 

With  such  co-operation  and  rivalry 
will  come  what  we  call  spirit.  It  was, 
in  a  large  measure,  the  spirit  of  Cen- 
ter College  which  once  gave  it  a  vic- 
tory in  football  over  Harvard.  It  was 
partly  the  fine  spirit  of  the  debating 
team  and  student  body  of  Bates  Col- 
lege which  helped  Bates  to  win 
against  Oxford  in  debate.      It  is  that 


tvpe  of  spirit  which  we  shall  want 
when  we  meet  opposing  teams  from 
other  schools. 

Whether  you  are  a  member  of  a 
debating  team  or  not,  give  your  sup- 
port to  the  debating  council  and  so 
help  to  make  the  debating  season 
most  succesful. 


GETTING  ON    AT    NORMAL 

By  Francis  Haley 
W  ith  the  coming  of  the  month  of 
September,  the  Normal  opened  its 
doors  to  welcome  the  incoming  stu- 
dent body.  It  had  hoped  that  they 
would  come  in  rilled  with  enthusiasm, 
endowed  with  initiative,  and  showing 
promise  of  efficiency  in  carrying  on 
the  work  of  their  chosen  profession. 
It  may  be  that  they  had  these  qualities 
—  at  least,  let  us  hope  so. 

However,  as  the  school  year  pro- 
gresses, it  is  apparent  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  energy  exerted  here,  the 
push  and  the  pull.  Each  one,  of 
course,  produces  results.  Each  one 
has  its  followers;  each  one,  its  admir- 
ers. One  relies  chiefly  upon  the 
merits  of  the  other  One  is  typical 
of  hard  work;  the  other  is  typical  of 
anything  but  work. 

Now  before  the  year  gets  too  well 
underway,  let  each  one  examine  his 
conscience  by  asking  this  question: 
Which  road  am  1  raking? 

If  you  find  that  you  are  making 
headway  by  pushing  yourself  along, 
then  you  may  continue,  well  justified' 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  find  that 
you  are  "getting  by  "with  a  "pull", 
then  it  is  time  to  sit  up  and  take 
notice. 


Literary 


Great  men  have  been  among  us;  hands  have  penned  and  tongues  have  uttered 

wisdom — Wadsnjjorth 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OF 

PRINTING  IN 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

By  Ward  N.  Boylston,  P.  A.  '24 
Printing  combines  the  worth  while 
essentials  and  qualities  of  a  trade,  an 
art  and  a  profession.  Its  all  around 
value  as  part  of  the  school  curriculum 
is  being  recognized  more  every  day, 
and  the  more  progressive  schools  are 
heartily  endorsing  it. 

The  boy  who  finds  mere  academic 
work  tiresome  will  find  plenty  of  the 
action  which  he  craves  in  the  setting 
up  and  presswork  necessary  to  every 
printing  project.  It  is  a  simple  mat- 
ter therefore,  to  interest  him  in  worth 
while  projects,  in  which  the  act  of  ac- 
tually printing  will  leave  an  impression 
upon  his  mind  which  the  mere  read- 
ing about,  would  never  do.  Once  a 
boy  is  interested  in  his  work,  his  suc- 
cess in  it  is  well  under  way. 

Let  us  consider  a  project  in  which 
the  boy  may  become  interested.  For 
example,  a  well  organized  school  pa- 


per. It  is  in  itself  a  school  organizer 
which,  if  properly  conducted,  will 
create  and  foster  a  common  bond  be- 
tween teacher  and  pupil.  It  is  boy 
nature  to  like  to  see  his  name  in  print. 
He,  therefore,  will  do  his  utmost  to 
have  articles  appear  signed  by  his 
name.  Articles  may  be  chosen  upon 
a  competitive  basis,  both  for  their  lit- 
erary qualities  and  grammatical  cor- 
rectness. Thus,  a  higher  standard  of 
English  may  be  obtained  throughout 
the  school.  School  activities,  cus- 
toms, and  traditions  may  be  presented 
and  emphasized  for  all.  School  news 
printed,  and  by  this  means,  a  spirit  of 
good  fellowship  and  the  absolutely 
necessary  high  standard  of  school  spir- 
it inculcated.  The  deplorability  of  yel- 
low journalism  may  be  here  stressed 
and  thus  the  standards  of  public  in- 
formation may  be  raised. 

Furthermore,  printing  is  an  indis- 
pensable adjunct  to  every  academic 
department  in  school.  Its  work  should 
directly  correlate  with  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish   department    whenever    possible. 
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Poems,  essays  and  sayings  of  our  great 
men  may  all  be  printed.  The  work  of 
the  art  department  may  also  be  put  to 
practical  use  in  the  printing  of  holi- 
day cards,  in  which  the  proper  ar- 
rangement of  type,  design,  and  color 
schemes  are  taught. 

The  artistic  side  of  printing  is  well 
worth  while.  There  is  as  much  type 
harmony  to  the  eye  in  a  page  of  print- 
ed matter,  as  there  would  be  harmony 
to  the  ear  in  alike  amount  of  classical 
music.  This  appreciation  comes  with 
practice,  and  the  art  department  tells 
us  that  appreciation  of  the  attractive 
should  be  encouraged  by  all. 

In  advertisement,  ticket  or  show 
card  work,  the  boys  are  taught  to  ar- 
range their  work  so  that  the  most  im- 
portant facts  or  details  stand  out  from 
the  rest,  and  literally  *  Strike  the  eye' ' 
first.  Surely  today  advertising  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  world's  af- 
fairs. 

While  I  am  much  opposed  to  strictly 
commercializing  a  boy's  school  work 
in  printing,  I  believe  that  he  may  gain 
valuable  experience  in  doing  work 
necessary  to  any  school  organization. 
School  stationery,  tickets,  instructor's 
ime  slips,  index  cards,  etc.,  may  from 
time  to  time  become  part  of  his  reg- 
ular work.  Thus,  the  printing  depart- 
ment may  be  of  direct  financial  aid  to 
the  school. 

Printing  embraces  limitless  bounds 
of  related  work.  There  is  plenty  of 
arithmetic  used  in  figuring  out  the 
point  system  and  in  the  cutting  out  of 
different  sizes  and  amounts  of  stock. 
By  this  training  the  boy  may  be 
taught  a  valuable  lesson  in  civics,  and 


the  waste  of  paper  and  materials  be 
condemned.  History,  science,  or  in 
fact  any  school  subject  may  be  the 
basis  of  his  printing  project  and  con- 
crete information  of  lasting  value  be 
gained  from  them. 

From  an  academic  point  of  view 
the  history  of  printing  is  both  a  very 
interesting  and  educational  pursuit. 
The  lives  of  our  greatest  printers,  es- 
pecially Benjamin  Franklin,  Theodore 
Lowe  De  Vinne  and  Isaiah  Thomas 
stand  out  as  beacons  along  the  road  to 
fame,  inspiration,  and  success. 

Truly  printing  has  every  qualifica- 
tion for  the  making  of  educated,  broad 
minded,  and  competent  citizens. 


OCTOBER 

£y  Beatrice  Webber 

Cloudless  skies  and  sunshine, 

Leaves  of  brilliant  red, 
Yellows,  browns,  and  other  shades 

Blending  overhead. 

Corn  stalks  swaying  in  the  wind, 

Rosy  apples  falling, 
The  great,  cool  out-of-doors 

To  all  of  us  is  calling. 

October  is  a  wondrous  month, 
A  gorgeous  color  scheme; 

With  nature  as  the  artist 

This  month  reigns  supreme. 


Lost  yesterday,  somewhere  be- 
tween sunrise  and  sunset,  two  golden 
hours,  each  set  with  sixty  diamond 
minutes.  No  reward  offered  for  they 
are  lost  forever. 


There  is  a  past  which  is  gone  for- 
ever but  there  is  a  future  which  is  still 
our  own.-  F.  W Robertson. 
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DISCOURAGEMENTS  IN  THE 

PURSUIT  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

By  Paul  J.  Corcoran,  J.  H.  S.  IV 

The  teaching  profession  is  one  of 
the  most  honorable  professions  in 
which  a  person  can  be  actively  en- 
gaged. While  we,  as  teachers,  still 
derive  some  pleasure  and  consolation 
from  our  work,  the  sources  of  dis- 
couragement, in  the  triumph  of  suc- 
cess,are  a  great  handicap.  How  often, 
discouraged  by  a  feeble  constitution, 
or  some  organic  complaint  have  we 
become  conscious  of  our  own  slow- 
ness and  dullness  in  acquiring  know- 
ledge. How  often  have  we  observed 
a  person  downcast  and  dispirited,  be- 
cause he  has  failed  in  his  first  efforts 
at  public  speaking,  or  because  he  has 
experienced  great  difficulty  in  grasp- 
ing a  subject.  Since  our  work  re- 
quires great  mental  labor,  these  are 
not  unusual  sources  of  disheartenment. 

Let  us  take  up  these  objections, 
confront  them  resolutely,  and  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  they  are  insur- 
mountable. In  the  field  of  history, 
we  search  for  a  precedent. 

Benjamin  Disraeli  was  first  one  of 
the  most  effective  speakers  in  the 
British  Parliament,  and  then  Prime 
Minister  of  England  In  his  maiden 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,he 
was  jeered  and  cried  down  by  the 
members.  Undisturbed  by  their  clam- 
or, he  said:  *  I  have  several  times  be- 
gun many  things,  and  I  have  succeed- 
ed at  last.      I   shall  sit  now,   but  the 

time  will  come  when  you  will    hear 


me. 


Sir  Isaac  Newton  stood  next  to  the 
bottom  of  his  class  in  the  early  part  of 


his  course;  but  by  study  and  persever- 
ance, he  rose  to  the  front  rank  among 
his  companions. 

Daniel  Webster  tells  us  that,  when 
a  boy  at  the  academy,  he  could  never 
summon  courage  enough  to  declaim 
before  his  classmates.  Yet  as  an  or- 
ator, he  has  no  peer  in  American 
History. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  was  born  with 
a  diseased  constitution.  In  the  first 
years  of  his  literary  career,  he  wrote 
in  the  midst  of  privations  and  was 
forced  to  dine  most  economically. 

William  H.  Prescott,  the  American 
historian,  even  in  his  college  days, 
was  a  victim  to  impaired  sight.  His 
eyes  were  so  weak  that  he  could  read 
only  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  yet  he 
spent  ten  years  in  the  study  of  mod- 
ern languages  as  a  remote  preparation 
for  his  historical  works. 

History  tells  us  that  Beethoven 
suffered  from  almost  total  deafness 
when  he  composed  his  greatest  musi- 
cal works. 

One  of  the  greatest  ecclesiastics  of 
the  nineteenth  century  was  Cardinal 
Manning  of  England.  Owing  to 
weak  digestion,  he  habitually  ate  very 
sparingly  of  the  simplest  food.  When 
obliged  to  dine  out,  he  partook  only 
of  a  biscuit  and  a  glass  of  water.  In 
spite  of  physical  handicaps  his  theo- 
logical writings  are  regarded  as  the 
most  searching  productions  of  that 
century. 

This  is  all  very  true,  but  you  will 
say  that  these  men  were  exceptions, 
that  they  were  naturally  endowed 
with  great  mental  facility.  That  is 
not  so.      The    secret    of  their    sue- 
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cess  is  that  the  consciousness  of  their 
natural  defects,  far  from  depressing, 
stimulated  them  to  greater  ardor. 
They  were  victorious  only  through  the 
eternal  practice  of  perseverance.  Let 
us  profit  by  the  indefatigable  courage 
of  these  men,  for  the  road  to  success 
is  along  the  path  of  tribulation. 


ADVICE  TO  JUNIORS 
By  Jane  E.  Collins,  J.  H.  S.  IV 

You  are  entering  a  new  life — one 
with  many  pitfalls,  "sloughs  of  de- 
spond,"and  '  depths  of  despair"  ;  and 
then  again  a  ray  of  sunshine  radiates 
the  gloom  and  you  think,  'It's  not  so 
bad  after  all." 

Although  the  seniors  have  decreed 
that  you  should  shorten  your  skirts, 
show  your  ears,  and  refrain  from  cos- 
metics— never  mind — your  turn  comes 
next  year.  Those  of  you  who  have 
been  good  sports  and  showed  your- 
selves true  juniors,  have  set  up  stand- 
ards which  we  are  sure  will  continue 
during  your  stay  here.  Spirit,  juniors, 
makes  a  class  of  value,  and  you  have 
shown  it  during  "junior  week." 

As  you  have  started,  so  will  you 
end.  Consider  yourselves  not  as 
individuals"  but  as  a  community. 
Stick  together,  making  one  huge  body 
working  together  for  the  good  of  the 
whole,  and  you  will  be  the  class  we 
know  you  have  the  power  to  be. 


SUGGESTIONS 
I  should  like  to  suggest  that  we  get 
the  alumnae   interested  in   our — their 
paper         Let  them    have    a    column. 
Let  them  subscribe! 


CLASS  SPIRIT 

By  Beatrice    Webber 

It  has  been  said  in  days  of  old, 

That  spirit  in  classes  was  lacking. 
I'm  sure  that  this  year,  in  the  two  old 
Dorms 
There's  been  plenty,  witn  Seniors 
backing. 

I  fully  believe  that  the  Juniors  now  know 

That  rules  which  are  made  should  be  kept. 
"Curled  hair,  not  allowed" —  "Cosmetics — 
no"! 

Many  poor  Juniors  have  wept. 

But  on   the  whole,  the  Juniors  are  sports. 

And  Seniors  will  not  be  forgetting 
Those  who  took  their  punishment  well — 

Whether  a  mussing  or  wetting. 

Of  course,  there  are  always  just  a  few 
Who  never  will  play  the  game; 

But  the   day  will  come,  when  they'll  wake 
up— 
And  thev  never  will  be  the  same! 


PROS  AND  CONS 

It  was  a  rainy  Sunday  afternoon. 
All  domitory  girls  know  the  meaning 
of  that  eloquent  phrase.  "  Oh,  let's  do 
something  exciting!"  Ask  Mrs. 
Rogers  if  we  may  make  some  fudge. '* 
Who's  got  a  good  book  to  read?" 
These  are  samples  of  the  conversation 
that  is  heard  among  the  blase  co-eds  in 
and  about  the  dormitory  on  a  day 
when  nature  is  in  a  mournful  mood; 
when  Shea's  and  the  other  movie 
houses  are  closed  and  there's  no  place 
to  go  but  to  Kendall's  or  church, 
and  even  such  places  only  tempt  those 

blessed  with  kinky  locks. 

I  was  a  silent  member  of  such  a 
group  of  dissatisfied  and  bored  femi- 
ninity when  an  interesting  topic  was 
suggested.    It  was  one  that  had  been 
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discussed  before  and  will  be  discussed 
until  co-ed  schools  are  no  more  with- 
out loosing  its  popularity.  I  might  add 
that  the  juniors  comprised  the  larger 
part  of  the  group,  and  1  was  anxious 
to  hear  the  opinions  of  the  new 
comers  on  this  broad  subject.  Hold 
your  breath,  all  ye  whose  bad  fortune 
it  may  be  to  read  this  attempt  at  com- 
position, for  that  all  absorbing  topic 
was,  laconically  speaking,     'men". 

"Why,  I  wouldn't  even  step  on  any 
of  those  insipid  creatures,"  ventured 
a  very  outspoken  young  lady.  *'  There 
isn't  a  single  one  I'd  consider  worthy 
of  wasting  my  time  on.  They're  all 
so  egotistical  and  self-assertive  as  to 
make  them  insufferable.  And  there 
isn't  one  who  has  a  collegiate  iota 
about  him. 

This  rather  merciless  outburst  held 
the  rest  of  the  "gang"  speechless  for 
a  moment.  Two  or  three  agreed 
with  this  strong  minded  daughter  of 
Eve.  The  others  looked  dumb  or 
doubtful.  Finally,  one  more  coura- 
geous than  the  rest  took  a  chance  at 
being  squelched.  "I  think  there  are 
some  awfully  cute  boys  up  here. 
Why,  there's  that  boy  with  the  per- 
fect wave;  it  is  really  marvelously 
artifical-looking.  I  think  you  make 
a  great  mistake  in  criticizing  so  se- 
verely. I  know  it's  because  you 
don't  know  them  well;  and  there  are 
a  lot  that  I  hope  to  meet  at  the  junior 
reception.  Why,  I'm  so  anxious  that 
I  can't  wait." 

This  brave  attempt  gave  the  others 
courage  and  so  began  the  confi- 
dences. 

Say,   who    is  that  very  tall    man 


whose  taste  runs  for  small  girls?" 
This  from  a  tall  slender  maiden,  whose 
height  was  not  always  an  advantage! 

"Do  you  know  whom  I'd  like  to 
meet?  He  doesn't  seem  like  a  finale- 
hopper  or  a  ladies'  man,  but  I'm  so 
interested  in  him.  He's  just  my  ideal 
man.  A  little  older  than  the  rest,  per- 
haps, but  he  has  that  air  of  self-pos- 
session that  always  pleases  me.  And 
he  seems  friendly  too,  has  a  sort  of 
twinkly  look  in  his  eyes.  I'm  just 
terribly  exited  about  him." 

"Aw,  Muriel,  lay  off  on  the  hero 
stuff.  You've  been  reading  dime  nov- 
els. There  are  no  such  beings  in  the 
twentieth  century,"  piped  in  a  small 
girl  with  a  big  voice. 

"Well,  girls,  don't  quarrel" broke, 
in  a  volunteer  peacemaker,  "everyone 
to  his  own  taste.  I'm  hipped  on  the 
tall  boy  with  the  pompadour.  He 
plays  the  piano  divinely  and  is  just  so 
nice  about  it  always.  He  never  re- 
fuses to  oblige.  And  he's  clever  too, 
but  I'd  rather  he  didn't  know  I  think 
he's  attractive." 

"Well,  you  can't  convince  me  that 
they're,  any  of  them,  Rudolph  Valen- 
tinos  or  Harold  Lloyds.  Besides  I 
think  a  co-ed  loses  a  lot  of  opportuni- 
ties for  making  girl  friends  when  she 
becomes  too  absorbed  in  men. ' '  Thus 
ended  the  conversation  by  the  one  who 
had  begun  it,  her  opinion  a  bit  modi- 
fied, but  still  that  of  a  man-hater. 

I  hope  I'm  not  revealing  state  se- 
crets, and  I  leave  my  readers  to  decide 
whether  this  be  an  imaginary  or  an  ac- 
tual experience,  assuring  them  that  the 
opinions  are  not,  any  of  them,  my  own 
but  gleaned  from  here  and  there  and 
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everywhere  about  the  school,  during  say  in  the  vernacular — has  a  legitimate 
my  meanders  within  and  without.  As  excuse  when  she  absents  herself  from 
to  my  own  opinion  on  the  subject,  I  strenuous  forms  of  athletics.  But  the 
refuse  to  commit  myself  and  I  repeat  majority  of  working  girls  prove  their 
that  such  statements  as  I  have  made  inconsistency  by  finale- hopping  until 
are  only  the  reflections  of  an  unpreju-  the  early  hours  of  the  morning.  Not 
diced  observer  of  those  whom  chance  that  1  wish  to  discourage  the  disciples 
has  placed  in  my  path.  of  the  Terpsicorean  art,  but  rather  ad- 
vocate  that  they  should   indulge  mod- 

THE  USE  OF  DUMB-BELLS  f4rately  and  devote  some  time  to 
By  Catherine  Quigley,  '24  Camp's  Daily  Dozen"  or  some  oth- 
Some  people  have  the  idea  that  be-  er  health  producing  formula, 
cause  a  girl  spends  much  of  her  time  Then  there  are  the  ladylike,  femi- 
n  a  gym,  she's  a  dumb-bell.  But  nine  clinging  vines,  "Oh  you're  so 
we  of  superior  mental  development  big  and  strong"  creatures,  whom  we 
realize,  without  being  pessimistic,  all  despise  and  who  shun  athletics  be- 
that  all  dumb-bells  unfortunately  are  cause  they  may  become  masculine 
not  confined  within  the  four  walls  of  and  thus  make  less  appeal  to  the  mas- 
a  gymnasium.  Many  of  them  wan-  ters(?)  of  creation  whose  most  ex- 
der  around  the  streets  or  invade  the  hausting  exercise  is  swinging  some 
public  dance  halls — anemic,  round  dumb-bell  around  a  crowded  hall 
shouldered,  hollow-chested,  miserable  where  King  Jazz  reigns  supreme, 
specimens  of  American  womanhood  Be  yourselves,  girls!  Better  health, 
and  living  arguments  for  the  promo-  better  looks,  and  better  fun  are  all  to 
tion  of  athletics  among  girls.  be  found  in  athletics.  You  school 
Some  females  of  vivid  imagination  girls  with  your  leisure  time  have  no 
have  mental  pictures  of  themselves  excuse.  Get  in  the  game.  Develop 
with  muscles  swelling  all  over  their  your  body  as  well  as  your  mind.  And 
physical  make-up  (don't  misunder-  you  working  girls,  more  credit  to 
stand,  dear  people;  I  did  not  say  you.  Use  the  gymnasiums  offered  to 
facial)  due  to  muscular  activity,  or  you  in  the  factories,  mines,  and  munic- 
participation  in  athletics.  Therefore,  ipalities.  Stop  being  bumb-bells  by 
they  avoid  this  form  of  exercise  as  using  them.  Use  dumb-bells  to  get 
many  persons  dodge  work.  Of  color  in  your  cheeks  rather  than  color 
course,  this  reasoning  is  illogical   and  your  cheeks  to  get  a  dumb-bell. 

ridiculous,  although  primarily  the  fern-  

inine  body  is  not  fashioned  to  allow  To  stoP  aI1  noise  is  Normal's  cry- 
such  muscle  development  as  that  for  A  need  that's  pu:e,y  lluman' 

,  .    ,                                          ...  Perhaps  we  mav—  well—  bv  and  by 

which    many    men    strive    in    vain.  p^,,^  „ ._,_ 

Laziness  is  another  obstacle  in  the 


Produce  a  noiseless  woman. 


path  of  athletics  for  girls.    Of  course,  Discretion   of  speech  is  more  than 

the  working  girl— or   "goil"  as  they     eloquence.—  Bacon. 
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THE   CHALK-PUSHER'S  LAMENT 
By    Catherine    M.    Quigley 

I'm   tired   of   chalk-dust   and   blackboards. 

My  lungs  are  filled  right  to  the  top. 
I'm  sick  of  giggling  and  whispering, 

That  never  seems  to  stop. 
They  say  that  perpetual  motion 

Is  a  thing  that  cannot  be  found. 
But  I  see  something  like  it 

Every  time  I  turn  around. 

I  loathe  the  sound  of  "Teacher" 

It's  a  name  that  I  abhor. 

It  does  a  lot  of  good,  Oh!  yes, 

To  put  your  name  upon  the  door. 

My  charges  twist  with  contortionist's  skill, 

And  every  so  often  there's  a  terrible  spill. 

The  sounds  they  make  can  never  be  beat, 

They're  centipedes  when  it  comes  to  feet. 

I  told  them  about  the  Druids  of  old, 

And  pictures  before  them  foolishly  held. 

Twenty  pages  or  more  we  covered. 

But  I  gave  them  a  test  and  sadly  discov- 
ered, 

This  body  of  men  threw  pins  in  a  brook, 

Hung  rags  on  bushes.  Why  use  a  book? 

"Escape"  as  a  noun.      The  hands  are  all 
raised. 

"Escape  the  cat."  Do  you  wonder  I'm 
dazed  ? 

They  bring  notes,  the  handwriting  I  know, 

"Please  excuse  my  absence."  Signed  Mrs. 
So  and  So. 

They  drag  in  all  kinds  of  weeds  that  they 
find, 

I'm  hunting  for  vases  'till  I'm  out  of  mind. 

My  pen  won't  write,  my  pencil's  gone, 

My  ruler's  all  crooked  and  each  looks 
forlorn. 

"May  I  get  a  drink?"     the  eternal  request. 

I  wish  they  were  camels,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed. 

A  constant  procession  parades  as  a  rule. 

The  basement's  the  lounging  place  of  the 
school, 

Then  at  the  end  of  a  perfect  day  they 
linger, 

And  everything  on  your  desk  they  finger, 

'Till  gently  but  firmly  they  must  be  re- 
minded 

There's  no  place  like  home — not  so  do 
they  find  it. 

Finally  the  last  noisy  brat  goes  out, 

Yelling   and   screaming   with   noisy   shout. 

Then  limply  back  in  my  chair  I  fall 

The  lay  of  the  last  minstrels,  I  feel  like  — 

that's  all. 
When  at  last  to  the  air  I  stagger, 


Or  for  a  stroll  I  boldly  swagger, 

Especially  if  with  an  escort  male, 

From   behind   each   house   there    comes   a 

hail, 
A  whistle,  cat-call,  or  "Teacher,  yoo-hoo." 
How  my  arms  ache  to  hold  them, 
And  you  bet  they'd  ache  too. 
Next  morning  they  rush  in  full  of  pep, 
Tripping  each  other  all  out  of  step. 
"Teacher's    got    a    fellow,"    they    whisper 

with  glee. 
A  blackboard  is  black,  but  mine's  red  as 

can  be. 

chorus  : 
Oh,  I'm  tired  of  chalk-dust  and  children, 
How  do  they  get  that  way? 
A  stenog  marries  her  boss, 
But  all  a  chalk-pusher  gets  is  her  pay. 


HISTORY  AND  TRADITIONS  OF 
OUR  SCHOOL 
Continued  from  page  2 
planting,  not  as  a  bloom  of  rarest  seed 
and  growth  but  as  a  sprig  of  the  sax- 
ifrage, which,  having  pushed  itself  up 
through  a  rocky  crevice,  has  at  length 
blossomed   forth   naturally  and  sweet- 

ly." 

Inspired  by  the  history  of  our 
school  and  its  traditions,  let  us  give 
gladly  and  freely  to  our  teachers,  so 
that  we  may  in  return  receive  the 
same  measure. 


IMPRESSION  OF  THE  SENIORS 

A  bit  o'  a  welcome, 

A  love  of  a  smile, 

A  glisten  of  humor, 

A  dancing  the  while, 

A  promise  o*  friendship, 

A  "pal"  o'  true  blue; 

Is  the  typical  senior 

Of  Fitchburg  Normal  School. 


The  measure  of  success  is  not  the 
quantity  of  merchandise,  but  the  qual- 
ity of  manhood,  which  is  produced. 
Coolidge.  — 
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PROFESSIONAL    ATTITUDE 

By  Alice  Carey,  '23 

What  do  we  mean  by  professional 
attitude?  There  has  been  much  mis- 
use of  the  phrase  and  now  it  seems  to 
be  very  much  misunderstood. 

The  following  seems  to  be  a  popu- 
lar conception  of  a  student  who  has 
"professional  attitude"  : 

1.  One  who  spends  all  his  free 
time  in  the  library,  looking  up  mater- 
ial with  which  to  improve  his  mind. 

2.  One  who  attends  no  social 
functions  except  those  which  his  con- 
science tells  him  are  for  his  or  some- 
one else's  betterment. 

3.  One  whose  conversation  and 
recreation  are  all  directed  toward  one 
end — that  of  acquiring  endless  know- 
ledge. 

4.  One  who  cares  nothing  about 
looks  or  style. 

This,  on  the  other  hand,  is  our  idea 
of  a  student  who  has  professional  atti- 
tude: 

1.  One  who  does  his  own  work 
for  the  sake  of  what  he  will  get  from 
it. 

2.  One  who  grasps  and  is  grate- 
ful for  whatever  opportunities  are 
put  in  his  path 

3.  One  who  can  play  as  well  as 
work  and  enjoy  both. 

4.  One  who  wishes  to  teach  chil- 
dren— not  facts. 

5  One  who  cares  about  his  ap- 
pearance and  is  particular  thereof. 

6.  One  who  is  eager  to  help  others 
to  benefit  by  what  he  himself  has  re- 
ceived. 

If  there  still  remains  any  one  who 
thinks  that  by  advocating   professional 


attitude  we  mean  to  supress  individu- 
ality and  to  do  many  other  undesirable 
things  we  should  like  him  to  come  to 
us  to  be  convinced  of  the  true  condi- 
tions. 


CO-OPERATION 
By  Thelma  I.  Bacon,  '23 

The  spirit  of  co-operation  is  neces- 
sary to  the  welfare  of  any  school,  or- 
ganization, or  government.  Have  we 
enough  of  this  spirit  in  F.  N.  S?  No, 
the  students  neither  co-operate  with 
each  other  nor  with    their  instructors 

as  they  should. 

There  is  entirely  too  much  of  the 
spirit,  'Let  George  do  it,"  rather 
than  the  working  together  spirit.  We 
find  some  students  who  are  too  self- 
centered  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
anyone. 

Too  often  we  find  people  who 
imagine  themselves  unfairly  treated — 
a  feeling  which  results  in  a  dividing 
line  between  different  groups  of  stu- 
dents. An  institution  with  distinct, 
unfriendly  groups  lacks  unity. 

Let  us  put  aside  all  petty  grievances 
and  work  together  for  the  good  of 
the  school,  bearing  in  mind  the  words 
of  Patrick  Henry,  "United  we  stand 
divided  we  fall." 

*  *     *     * 

Your  attitude  toward  life  determin- 
es what  you  are  going  to  get  out  of  it. 

*  *     *     * 

Oh,  how  hard  it  is  to  die  and  not 
be  able  to  leave  this  world  any  better 
for  one's  little  life  in  it. — Abraham 
Lincoln. 
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A  strong  body  is  one  of  man's  greatest  assets 
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WILL  YOU  SUPPORT  THEM 

By  Ronald  F.  Holt 
Do  you  remember  a  few  years  ago, 
when  the  Normal  boys  were  playing 
the  game,  and  their  names  were  on 
every  congue?  Do  you  remember 
last  year,  when  the  deeds  of  those 
days  recurred  again?  If  you  do  re- 
member these  things,  then  to  your 
mind  will  flood  the  thoughts  of  that 
great  Boston  College  game.  Was 
there  a  crowd?  Well  I  guess!  Was 
there  spirit?  Ay,  and  did  we  win? 
I'll  say  we  did. 

But  why?  If  one  stopped  to  ask 
himself  the  question,  immediately 
would  come  the  answer;  why,  the 
entire  school  was  there,  singing,  cheer- 
ing, anything  to  show  appreciation  to 
those  five  men  to  whom  it  meant  so 
much!  Do  you  not  realize  that  you 
are  needed  now,  that  your  efforts  con- 
tribute to  their  gain,  for  as  surely  as 
you  look  for  them  to  win,  so  surely 
do  they  look  to  you  for  your  appre- 
ciation. Failing  them  in  that,  then 
whose  is  the  failure,  theirs  or  yours? 
When  you  recall  that  of  last  year's 
schedule  eleven  games  were  won  and 


but  two  were  lost  on  account  of  the 
inability  of  two  regular  men  to  play, 
it  is  manifestly  certain  that  yours  was 
a  team  worthy  of  your  best  support. 

Now  with  the  competent  and  effi- 
cient business  managing  of  John  Fitz- 
patrick,  a  program  of  unequaled  talent 
has  been  secured.  Although  contracts 
have  not  all  been  completed  as  yet, 
games  with  the  Universities  of  Ver- 
mont, Maine,  and  New  Hamphire, 
Lowell  Textile,  and  Boston  College 
have  been  secured,  with  dates  pend- 
ing with  Holy  Cross,  Clark,  Williams, 
Darthmouth,  Worcester  Tech,  and 
other  Worcester  teams.  A  contract 
is  also  pending  with  the  McGill  Uni- 
versity in  Toronto,  Canada. 

With  these  prospects  in  view, 
allied  with  the  facts  that  Paul  Roche 
is  the  captain  and  that  you  have  four 
of  last  year's  unvanquished  five,  could 
you  support  them?  Will  you  support 
them?  If  you  do,  just  watch  them 
win. 


Quotation,  Sir,  is  a  good  thing; 
there  is  a  community  of  mind  in  it. — 
Johnson. 
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CO-OPERATION 
BY  WAY  OF  ATHLETICS 

By  Splash  Number  Three 

The  main  road  to  promote  good 
fellowship,  co-operation,  and  school 
spiritin  our  school  is  by  way  of  ath" 
letics. 

When  our  men  are  called  out  for  a 
certain  branch  of  sports  in  this  school, 
they  spend  days  and  weeks  drilling 
and  training  in  order  to  develop  a 
firstclass  team. 

They  may  not  win  all  their  games 
but  their  hard,  earnest  endeavor  and 
their  sacrifices  to  bring  fame  to  the 
school  should  not  be  overlooked. 

They  get  no  money  prizes  in  re- 
turn but  just  a  school  insignia.  When 
they  have  succeeded  in  winning  one 
of  these  insignia,  however,  they  have 
a  prize  cherished  forever,  given  for 
the  hard  gruelling  work  performed 
for  the  prestige  of  the  school. 

With  this  in  mind,  those  who  do 
not  or  cannot  indulge  in  any  of  these 
sports  should  appreciate  the  efforts  of 
the  men  on  the  teams,  whether  they 
win  or  lose,  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  them,  but  also  for 
the  sake  of  our  school.  Then  let  us 
all  work  in  harmony  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  school  to  promote  good 
fellowship  and  to  demonstrate  the 
loyalty,  spirit,  and  co-operation  which 
prevail  in  the  Fitchburg  Normal 
School. 


You'll  only  find  what  you  left  behind, 
For  there's  nothing  that's  really  new. 

It's  a  knock  at  yourself  when  you  knock 
your  school, 
It  isn't  your  school — it's  you. 

Real  schools  are  not  made  by  men  afraid, 

Lest  somebody  get  ahead, 
When  everyone  works  and  nobody  shirks, 

You  can  raise  a  school  from  the  dead. 

And    if    while    you    make    your    personal 
stake, 

Your  neighbor  can  make  one,  too, 
Your  school  will  be  what  you  want  to  see, 

It  isn't  your  school — It's  you. 


IT  ISN'T  YOUR  SCHOOL— ITS  YOU 
Adapted  by  Cap  Yarter 

If  you  want  to  go  to  the  kind  of  school, 
Like  the  kind  of  school  you  like, 

You  needn't  slip  your  clothes  in  a  grip 
And  start  on  a  long,  long  hike. 


The  Normal  School  Football  Team 
as  selected  by  Sheik  Yarter  '25. 

Center — Ruby  Elliot 
Right  Guard— Anna  Hanley 
Right  Tackle — Alice  Tanner 
Right  End — Nellie  Anderson 
Left  Guard — Alice  Warburton 
Left  Tackle — Betty  Elson 
Left  end — Bertha  Spack(Capt.  ) 
Fuliback — Maggie  Ward 
Left  Half  Back — Hazel  Bertram 
Right  Half  Back— Rosamond  O'Neil 
Quarterback — Mary  Foster 
Waybacks — Kate  Quigley,   Gertrude 

Marlboro,   Julia  OKeefe,    Lillian 

Haran,  Mary  Ann  Dolan 
Substitutes — The  gang  from  Clinton 

and  Al  Bragg 
Head    Coaches  — Sheik    Yarter    and 

Mary  Fogarty 
Trainer — Cathy  Roache 
Water  Boy — Bob  Quirk  and  Maggie 

Sullivan 
Mgr.  — Handsome  Larry  Fitzpatrick 

Ticket  Agent — Kitty  Wilcox 
Signals  Used — -Face  Powder,  Looking 
Glass,     Comb,    Rouge,    Lipstick  and 

Hair  Net 
Cheer  Leaders — Spike   O'Horo  and 

Tramp  Moran 
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WHO'S  WHO? 
CLASS  OFFICERS 

J.  H.  S.  IV 

President  Katherine  Roche 

Vice-president  Paul    Corcoran 

Secretary  Jane    Collins 

Treasurer  Joseph   Sullivan 

Senior  P.  A. — Sec.  I 

President  Ralph    Killelea 

Vice-president  Clayton   Stafford 

Secretary  Ward    Boylston 

Treasurer  George    Draper 


President 
Vice-president 
Secretary 
Treasurer 


President 
Vice-president 
Secretary 
Treasurer 


Senior 

Lina   Grammont 

John    Fitzpatrick 

Ruth   Fiske 

Gustaf    Larson 

Juniors 

Helen   Devaney 

Stewart  Scott 

Mary  Tarrant 

Raymond   Pelletier 


Men's   Athletic  Association 

President  Thomas   Carr 

Vice-president  Charles    Crowley 

Secretary  James   Dolan 

Treasurer  Leon  Yarter 

Faculty  adviser  Mr.   Clancy 

Girls  '  Atheletic  Association 

President  Ruth    Fiske 

Vice-president  Mae  Marsh 

Secretary  Catherine   Tobin 

Treasurer  Anna   Murphy 

Faculty  adviser  Miss    Lawler 

Student  Government  Association 
—Dormitory 

Julia   O'Brien 


President 
Miller  Hall 
Miller   Hall 
Palmer  Hall 
Palmer  Hall 

Secretary 
Treasurer 


President  Jane   Collins 

Vice-president     Alice   Tanner 
President  Vera   Hayes 

Vice-president 

Katherine  Whalen 

Enid  Rossiter 

Olive  Boyle 


Student    Government    Association 
— Day  Students 
President  Beatrice   Bousquet 

Vice-president  Edna  Paulson 

Secretary  Daisy  Learned 

Treasurer  Frances   Harris 

Gaveleers 
President  Edward   Nelson 

Vice-president  Richards  Ballou 

Secretary   and   Treasurer         Ronald   Holt 
Faculty  adviser  Mr.  McLean 

Debating   Council 
President  Paul    Corcoran 

Secretary  Mary   Larson 

Treasurer  Edward  Nelson 

Faculty  advisers  Mr.  Harrington 

Miss  Williams 


Representatives 


J.  H.  S.  IV 
Senior  I 
Senior   III 
Junior  I 
Junior  II 
Junior  III 
Junior  IV 
Junior  V 
P.  A.  Sec.  I 
P.  A.  Sec.  II 
P.  A.  Juniors 
Gaveleers 


Mr.  Corcoran 

Miss   Murphy 

Miss   Larsen 

Miss  McConville 

Miss  Dillon 

Miss  Marsh 

Miss  Mullen 

Miss  Woollacott 

Mr.  Killelea 

Mr.  Nelson 

Mr.  Bowler 

Mr.   Wagner 


Schedule  of  Debates 
October  25 

Senior  III   versus  Junior  I 
November   1 

Senior  I   versus   Gaveleers 
November  8 

Junior  III  versus  Junior  IV 
November    15 

P.  A.  Section  II  versus  Junior  V 
November  22 

J.  H.  S.  IV  versus  P.  A.  Juniors 
December  6 

P.  A.   Section   I   versus  Junior  II 

Schedule  of  Socials — 1923 
Friday,  October  26 

Continued  on  page  19 
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Wise  and  Otherwise 
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STUDENT   GOVERNMENT 

The  school's  latest  acquisition, 
annoyance,  and  torment  is  none 
other  than  "Stude  G" .  What 
could  be  more  heart-rending  than 
the  eternal  "Sh — !"  heard  through- 
out the  corridor?  When  a  clever 
remark  has  been  passed  and  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  laughing-gas  has 
been  scattered  through  the  air,  then 
comes  that  long  drawn  out  everlast- 
ing   Sh — !" 

But  when  the  soft  padded  sound  of 
O' Sullivan's  is  heard  followed  by  a 
sharp  staccato  knock  on  the  door, 
then — "Girls  be  quiet,  this  is  unlady- 
like"— we  can  no  longer  feel  that 
this  is  "Stude  G",  for  "Stude  G" 
means  government  by  the  students, 
and  for  the  students.  It  has  been  float- 
ing into  our  consciousness  that  all 
things  are  not  what  they  seem — that 
is,  Student  Government  is  not  student 
government. 


S.  G. 

Did  you  ever  hap'  to  notice 

When  the  fun  was  at  its  height, 
That  some  disconcerting  proctor 
Always  said  "Turn  out  your  light"? 

Were  you  ever  telling  stories 
When  the  study  bell  rang  clear 


And  a  merry  peal  of  laughter 
Fell  upon  the  president 'sear? 

Down  the  corridor,  swift  she'd  travel, 
Find  the  source  of  all  the  fun, 

Send  you  to  your  room  so  quickly 
Ask  if  all  your  studying 's  done. 

Then  you  hear  of  "misdemeanors" 
Sounds  a  bit  like  Greek  to  you, 

But  you'd  better  heed  the  warning 
Or  your  chances  will  be  few. 


PALMER  HOLLERS 

We  brought  with  us  a  nickel 
For  a  student's  handbook  rare, 

And  all  of  us  were  satisfied 
With  what  was  written  there. 


Gert  says  she  has  a  single  room  hut 
about  thirty  roor. mates. 

3(C  >(C  2JC  JjC 

We're  all  ageed  that  "Barb"  will 
some-day  make  an  arithmetic  teacher. 

*  *     *     * 

The  seniors  are  still  awaiting  invi- 
tations to  the  junior  spreads. 

9)C  3(s  *J»  3|C 

Say,    girls,    do    you     know    why 
Helen  is  happy?"      "Oh!   Do-vvf!" 

*  *     *      * 

Somebody  inquired  if  graphophones 
originated  in  West  Roxbury. 
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Palmer  Hall  boasts  of  nine  good 
sports  from  Chicopee  among  its  jun- 
iors. 

*  *     *     * v 

Dora,  Ruth,  and  Alice  have  adopt- 
ed the  slogan,  "Yes,  we  have  no 
week-ends." 

*  *     *     * 

We've  gone  the  rounds  every  night, 
but  as  yet  we've  seen  no  busy"  sign 
on  the  doors. 

*  *      *     * 

The  juniors  have  been  here  only  a 
few  weeks  and  already  we  see  a  cou- 
ple of  black  eyes. 

*    *    * '  * 

In  search  of  something  exciting 
our  girls  were  chased  by  a  flock  of 
geese  the  other  day. 

*  *     *     * 
• 

We  have  overheard   some   of  our 

senior  men  giving  fatherly  advice  to  a 

few  of  the  wayward  juniors. 

*  *     *     * 

We're  beginning  to  think  the  jun- 
iors are  stronger  than  we  were.  We're 
still  watching  for  those  homesick  tears. 

*  *     *     * 

This  year  dormitory  seniors  estab- 
ished  a  precedent  in  the  history  of  the 
school  by  taking  charge  of  and  be- 
friending the  incoming  juniors — timid 
and  otherwise. 


Life's  most  serious  joke — J.  H.S. 

IV. 
Life's  funniest  joke — Junior  Class. 
Life's  biggest  joke — Senior  Class. 
Life's  saddest  joke — The  Faculty. 
Life's  queerest  joke —  P.  A.  Men. 


MILLER  HALL 

What  would  happen  if 
B"  wasn't  cheerful? 

We  could  haze  Juniors? 

All  lights  were  out  at  10  p.m.  ? 
Duke"  wore  spats? 

There  were  no  proctors? 

We  lost  Our  palm-reader? 

We  had  turkey  some  night? 

The  men  became  sociable? 

Everyone  kept  all' Junior  rules? 

Mary  F.  and  Millicent  lost  their  ap- 
petites? 

Someone  found  a  word  to  replace 
"Sh-h-h"? 

Juniors    let    Seniors    come    in  the 
doors  first? 

Catherine  Canty  made  "Weston" 
sandwiches? 


LATEST  SONG  HITS  OF  THE 

NORMAL   LARKS 
I've    Got    a     Bimbo    Down    on    the 
Bamboo  Isles 
Phil  Belisle 

I  Ain't  Nobody's  Darling 
Rocky  Roche 

Cut    Yourself  a  Piece    of    Cake  and 
Make  Yourself  at  Home 
Dick  Kennedy 

Call  Me  Back,  Pal  of  Mine 
Bob  Quirk 

I'm  Just  a  Little  Blue 
Dot  Fielding 

Yes,  We  Have  No  Bananas 
Ted  Bazzinotti 

You  Know  You  Belong  to  Somebody 
Else,  So  Why  Should  I  Cry  over 
You? 

Tom  O'Horo 
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Whisper  in  My  Ear  and  Say  You'll 
Be  Mine 

Larry  Fitzpatrick 

I'm  Sorry  I  Made  You  Cry 
Cathy  Healey 

Kiss  Me  Again 
Miss  Swift 

The  Sheik 

Kitty  Wilcox 

Tuck  Me  to  Sleep  in  My  Old'Tucky 
Home 

Bill  Moran 

They   Go  Wild,    Simply  Wild    over 
Me 

Al  Bragg 
I  Love  Me 

Bozo  Holt 

When  Shall  We  Meet  Again? 
Lina  Grammont 

Dapper  Dan 

Charlie  Kilpatrick 
I  Love  a  Lassie 

Senator  Corcoran 
They  Call  Him  Lovin'  Sam 

Ralph  Burgess 
At  the  End  of  a  Perfect  Day 

Jimmy  Hayes 

I  Love  Him  and   He  Loves  Me  and 

We're  Wild  about  Each  Other 
Betty  Elson 

Darling,  I  Am  Growing  Old 
Paul  Leslie 

Sweet  Cider  Time,  When  You  Were 
Mine 

Gus  Larson 

Love  Sends  a  Little  Gift  of  Roses 
Duke  Boylston 

Oh,  Promise  Me! 
Phil  Cashman 


Time  Will  Tell 
Ralph  Weston 

Hanging  Apples  on  a  Lilac  Tree 
Peg  E.  Sullivan 

Shimmy 

Cathy  Canty 

It's  Three  O'clock  in  the  Morning 
Ed  Nelson 

That  Red  Head  Gal 

Cap  Yarter 
The  Scots,  They  Are  a  Hardy  Race 

Red  Henderson 

My    Home  Town  Is  a   One  Horse 
Town 

Jonko  King 

Runnin'  Wild 
Angela  Blass 

I'm  in  Love  with  a  Beautiful  Girl 
Joe  Sullivan 

Hinky-Dinky,  Parlez-Vous 
Ruddy  Kruszyna 

I  Wonder  Who's  Kissing  Her  Now 
Sheik  Hilbert 

I  Love  You  Just  the  Same 
Cathrine  Tobin 

The  Parade  of  the  Wooden  Soldiers 

J.    H.   S.    IV 
Just  a  Baby's  Prayer  at  Twilight 

Grace  Brown 

How  're  you  going  to  Keep  'em  down 
on  the  Farm 

Barb  Donaldson 

Homesick 

Greenfield  Chorus 

Barney  Google 
Bill  Daley 

Where  Is  My  Wandering  Boy  To- 
night 

Helen  Downey 
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Who's  Sorry  Now 

Gert  Marlborough 

Peg  o'  My  Heart 
Tom  Carr 


POPULAR  PLACES 

The  Locker  Room — for  commuters? 

Office?! 

Post  Office — at  mail  time. 

Front  Steps — for  girls? 

The  Library — when  not  wanted. 

The  Way  to  Assembly — 8:59  a.m- 

The   Piano — 

The   "Dorm''   Piazza  —  on   Sunday 

nights! 
Bulletin — at  times. 


DORM  WORRIES 

Chief  worry  in  both  dorms  over 
the  week-end:  "Shall  1  have  to  spend 
my  own  money,  or  will  he  spend  his 
on  me? 

It  may  be: 

1.  Wondering,  Wednesday 

2.  Uneasy  by  Thursday 

3.  Quite  upset  by  Friday  at  7:15 

4.  Friday,  9:55,  disillusioned! 
It  usually  is: 

1.  Was  asked,  Wednesday 

2.  Quite  at  ease,  Thursday 

3.  Very  excited,  Friday,  at  7:  15 

4.  Climax,  9:55 


Heard  in  one  of  the  classes — "If 
conceit  were  consumption,  there 
would  not  be  any  P.  A.    men." 

*     *     *     * 

Heard  in  Oral  Composition — Miss 
Rossiter — "l  he  tennis  racquet  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  holes  tied  together 
with  cat  gut." 


Mr.  Kirkpatrick  to  class — "Man  is 
a  worm  of  dust — he  comes  along  wig- 
gles about  awhile  and  some  chicken 

gets  him." 

*  *     *     * 

Heard    at    the    A.     A.     dance  — 

George's  Sister:  Do  you  come  from 
the  far  North  ? 

Carr:  No,  Why? 

George's  Sister:  The  way  you 
dance  I  thought  you  were  used  to 
wearing  snowshoes. 

*  *     *     * 

Bashful  Tom  O'Horo  was  heard 
asking  Larry  Fitzpatrick  to  invite  him 
to  Chicopee  for  the  Thanksgiving  re- 
cess. Why  this  sudden  desire  to  for- 
sake Tar  Hill  "Bash"?  We  also 
have  pretty  girls  in  Fitchburg. 

^  ^  ^  ^ 

Ralph  Killelea  is  taking  up  the 
study  of  French.  Every  Wednesday 
and  Sunday  evening  he  can  be  seen 
hurrying  up  North  Street.  Ralph  is 
an  adept   pupil  and  is   making  rapid 

progress. 

*  *     *     * 

As  a  one  man  debater  Dick  Ken- 
nedy stands  supreme.  Dick  argues 
both  sides  of  the  question — with,  and 
against  himself. 


WHO'S  WHO 

Continued  from  page  15 

Hallowee'n  Party  J.  H.  S.  IV 
Friday,  November  9 

Ex-Service   Men's   Dance 
Tuesday,  November  27 

Masquerade  Party 
Thursday,  December  13 

Girls'   P.   A.   Gymnasium   Party — P.  M. 
Friday,  December  14 

Gaveleers'   Dance 
Thursday,  December  20 

Christmas   Party 


That  inexhaustible  good  nature,  which  is  in  itself  the  most  precious  gift  of 

heaven  —  Waving 


Miss  Williams —  "Have  you  ever 
read,  "To  a   Field  Mouse?" 

Miss  Tobin — "No,  how  do  you 
ever  get  one  to  listen  to  you?" 

T  T  T  T 

Sullivan —  How  do  you  say  nuts' 
in  French?"  Class  giggles. 

Sullivan — "Oh,    yes;  now  I  know 

some  of  you  are  conscious." 

*  *     *     * 

Mr  Smith — (trying  out  an  experi- 
ment). 

"If  the  least  thing  should  go  wrong 
in  this  experiment,  1  would  be  blow  fl 
through  the  roof.     Come  closer,  class, 

that  you  may  follow  me." 

*  *      *     * 

At  least  one  of  the  J.  H.  S.  IV  stu- 
dents feels  sure  that  he  will  die  heir- 
less (hairless). 

*  *      *     * 

Mr.  Haley  to  Miss  Canty — "What 

book   helps  you  to  get  along  so  well?" 

Miss  C —  "Child's  Welfare,  my 
son. 


Mary — "1  sent  25  cents  to  the  fel- 
low who  advertises  to  tell  you  how  to 
take  out  wrinkles  in  the  face." 
Gert — "And  did  he  tell  you?" 
Mary— "He  did."  He  said,  "walk 
out  in  the  open  air  at  least  once  a  day 
and    the  wrinkles   will    go    out    with 

you. 

*     *      *     * 

Larson  had  been  injured  while 
driving  his  automobile. 

Ed —  'Larson,  I  have  something  to 
say  to  you." 

Larson —  'I  know  what  you're  uo- 
mg  to  say,  I'm  going  West." 

Ed —  Yes  Gus,  I'm  sorry-  but  you 
are. 

Gus — '  I  have  one  request;  bury 
my  old  Ford  with  me." 

Ed— "Why  Gus?" 

Gus —  'The  old  Ford  has  been 
through  hell  with  me  before  and  got 
me  out  and  I  know  it  won't  go  back 
on   me  this  time." 


Judge — "The  next  person  who  in- 
terrupts the  proceedings  will  be  sent 
home,' ' 

Cap  Yarter — "Hurray." 


Quirk — "Why  don't  you  fellows 
keep  away  from  the  girls?      I  do. 

Hayes — "If  it  happened  to  us,  we 
would  too." 


- 


